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THE PREDICTED ERA OF PEACE. 


Evrore is arming, and all the signs of the time 
point in the direction of another great inter- 
national conflict. At such a moment, while the 
calm which precedes the storm still lasts, it may 
be interesting and not unprofitable to consider 
why it is that, in spite of the civilisation of which 
we are justly proud, in spite of the progress, both 
moral and material, which marks our age, we 
should still persist, as between nations, though no 
longer as between individual men, in keeping up 
the old, barbarous, bloody method of deciding our 
quarrels. 

It seems at first sight as if the analogy between 
duelling and war was in all respects perfect, and 


that if the one is shown to be a barbarous and | 


unchristian practice, the other must be so too. 
As matters now stand, however, there is one 
important distinction between the two cases—one 
point at which the analogy breaks down. Per- 
manent tribunals exist for the settlement of 
individual quarrels, but none exist for the settle- 
ment of those which arise between nations ; and 
if temporary tribunals have occasionally, as in the 
case of the Alabama claims, been created for the 
decision of international differences, their award 
has carried with it no sanction, so that, if the 
defeated party still preferred an appeal to arms, 
war became inevitable. Since, then, the non- 
existence of permanent international tribunals 
armed with power to enforce obedience to their 
decrees, is the only thing that makes a war 
between two nations a whit more justifiable than 
a duel between two men, it follows that if such 
tribunals were once created, the difference in a 
moral point of view which now exists between an 
international duel and a duel between individuals 
would disappear, and one nation would have no 
more excuse for disturbing the peace of the world 
than one individual has for breaking the peace of 
our Lady the Queen. 

It seems to us that the vision, which some of 
our poets have seen, of an era of peace in which in- 
ternational disputes will be settled in the manner 


we have indicated, is not a mere dream, or at least 
that it is a dream which there are strong reasons 
for supposing will one day come true. These 
reasons are partly of an economic character, and 
are partly founded upon moral and political con- 
siderations. It is quite certain that war is 
becoming every day more injurious, economically, 
to the interests not only of the belligerent, but 
also to those of neutral, powers. If we except 
the loss of life and the expense of withdrawing 
a number of men from peaceful industries and 
setting them to kill each other, a war in the 
middle ages cost the nations engaged in it com- 
paratively little. The victorious army usually 
overran and devastated parts of the hostile terri- 
tory ; but as little or no fixed capital then existed, 
and as no devastation could interfere with the 
natural capabilities of the soil, the next year’s 
harvest was as good as, or even better than, if cul- 
tivation had followed its usual course. War in a 
civilised country at the present day is attended 
with very different and far more disastrous con- 
sequences ; its effect is felt not merely in the 
country which is the scene of operations, but is 
often perceptible to the very ends of the earth. 
Take, for example, the American civil war. One of 
its effects was to arrest for the time being the pro- 
duction of cotton, and to deprive Lancashire of 
the raw material of her industry, so that the Lan- 
cashire operative actually suffered more severely 
by reason of a transatlantic war than he might 
have done if England had sustained a succession 
of defeats in a war with Germany or France. The 
network of commerce is now so complicated and 
extensive, that it is impossible for one member of 
the family of nations to suffer without all or some 
of the others suffering with it ; and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say—as Lord Macaulay has done 
—that a civil war of a week on English ground 
would produce effects which would be felt at the 
end of many years in California and in China. 
Not only is the mass of wealth which now exists 
in the shape of fixed capital beyond comparison 
greater than at any former period, but the wealth 
which is represented by the stocks and shares of 
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public Companies—a kind of wealth of which, 
until lately, the world knew nothing—passes all 
calculation. Upon property of this latter descrip- 
tion, depending as it does upon credit for its 
value, the effect of a war, or even the rumour of 
one, is peculiarly disastrous. <A civil war at the 
present moment in America would be felt not in 
Lancashire alone, but in any part of England or 
of the world in which there lived a man who 
held a bond or owned a share in an American 
Company. 

At the time of the American civil war, England, 
although depending on America for the raw 
material of one of her leading industries, did not 
to any very great extent depend upon that 
country for food. Now, on the contrary, we 
import from the United States a very large pro- 
portion of our annual supply of corn, and nearly 
one-third of our supply of meat. A war between 
the two countries would therefore reduce England 
to the brink of starvation, would deprive the 
American farmer of his best market, and would 
probably cause an amount of suffering tenfold 
greater than that caused by the cotton famine of 
1862. 

These considerations are enough to show that, 
even putting morality for the moment aside, the 
purely selfish interests of nations are becoming 
every day more deeply pledged to a policy of 

p to the commencement of that great 
industrial age in which we live, a civilised com- 
munity was often so placed that it might hope to 
cea more by a successful war than it feared to 
ose by having its trade interrupted and its indus- 
try paralysed. We are now steadily approaching 
a time when the interests involved in the peaceful 
prosecution of industry and the regular operations 
of commerce will be so numerous and gigantic, 
that the civilised world will be only too glad to 
unite for the purpose of putting down any wanton 
disturber of the public peace. 

In addition to the economic considerations to 
which we have referred, which make it probable 
that the policy of nations will be more peaceful 
in the future than it has been in the past, there 
are, as we have said, certain political and moral 
causes which are working in the same direction. 
Hitherto, the foreign policy of most countries 
has not really been directed by the people, but 
by the government. In an unenlightened age, 


| this could not have been otherwise ; the people 


possessed neither the knowledge nor the means 
of acquiring the knowledge which would have 
enabled them to form an opinion as to how far 
their rulers were justified, in any particular case, 
in adopting hostile measures. It is the people, 
and not the government, that loses and suffers 
most by a war, and hence it is that we have 
heard of a government, but never of a People, 
entering on a war ‘with a light heart.’ yle 
has drawn a picture, at once ludicrous and sad, 
of a body of peaceful English peasants who are 
disciplined ani drilled and dressed in red and 
sent away to Spain, and there placed opposite 
to an equal number of French peasants, also in 
uniform, and with guns in their hands, At the 
word of command, both parties fire, and thirty 
men on either side fall dead; ‘and in place of 
sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the world has sixty 
dead carcases, which it must bury and anew shed 


tears for. Had these men any quarrel? Busy 
as the devil is, not the smallest! They lived 
far enough apart, were the entirest strangers ; 
nay, in so wide a universe there was even uncon- 
sciously by commerce some mutual helpfulness 
between them. How then? Simpleton! Their 
governors had fallen out; and instead of shooting 
one another, had the cunning to make these poor 
blockheads shoot.’ 

Is not this, in a nutshell, the history of half 
the wars the world has seen? The governors 
have quarrelled, and the people have been made 
to believe the quarrel was their own; and is 
there not the strongest reason for supposing 
that as education spreads, as governments become 
more truly representative of the people whom 
they govern, and as the people come to under- 
stand more truly their real interests, wars of 
this kind at least, into which kings lead their | 
subjects blindfold, will no more be heard of ? 

Lastly, there are various moral causes which 
are co-operating with those of an economic and 
political nature which we have touched on, and 
which are bringing us gradually nearer to an 
age of peace. If we compare the nineteenth 
with any previous century, we find that men’s 
hearts are softer, their manners more gentle 
and refined, their sympathies and philanthropic 
instincts far more active than at any former 
time. Human life is more respected, human 
suffering more tenderly cared for, and we do 
more and more every day to soften for each other 
‘the asperities of human existence.’ Not only 
this, but even the lives and sufferings of brutes 
—of dogs and horses, of hares and rabbits—are 
respected to a degree which our ancestors would 
have deemed absurd. The crueller forms of sport, 
cock-fighting, bear-baiting, bull-fighting, are now 
placed in the same category with the tournament 
and the gladiatorial show ; and can any rational 
person doubt that just as we are in advance of 
our ancestors as regards these things, so our 
descendants will surpass us? And is it not 
certain that along with progress of this kind 
there must come a revolution in men’s ideas 
about war ? 

What would now be thought if a great philo- 
sopher were to maintain, as the greatest of Eng- 
lich philosophers once did, that war is to the 
body politic what exercise is to the natural body 
—a healthful and necessary recreation without 
which the life and vigour of a nation would 
decay? Even were this true, the question would 
still remain whether men or nations are justi- 
fied in preserving their health at any cost to 
themselves and to the rest of mankind; but if 
it was ever true, it is true no longer that without 
war a nation would have no scope for its activity, 
no outlet for its energies, no training-ground for 
heroism. The armies of industry have now to 
fight as hard and more steadily ; to face dangers 
and difficulties quite as great; to maintain a 
contest just as much calculated to call forth 
whatever of the heroic a man or a nation may 
have in them, as any war of which we read. 
Steady courage, — t obedience, and a spirit 
of cheerful self-denial, are qualities which the 
true industrial soldier must possess; and that 
he usually does possess these and most other 
military virtues in a high degree is proved by 
the fact that peaceful industrial communities, 
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when forced to fight for their independence, 
have usually fought at least as well as those 
which have made war their trade. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, it is 
much to be f that from the time when war 
will entirely cease, many blood-filled trenches 
and contentious centuries—as Carlyle says—still 
divide us; but in the meantime, we may be 
permitted to take our stand, like Lord Bacon, 
on the Pisgah of speculation, and look forward 
to a time when men will live under better laws 
and will lead purer lives; an age in which wars, 
although they may not have ceased in all the 
world, will be banished from the civilised part 
of it, and in which international tribunals will 
sit to decide international differences, and will 
execute their decrees with the help of the armed 
and united forces of civilised society banded 
together to maintain the general peace. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


By tue Avurnor or ‘ Menaian,’ 
*Court Royat,’ ETc. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE TANGLE. 


Tue Cornellis family settled into the Hall, as 
if they had no intention of leaving it. At all 
events, neither Mr Cornellis nor his sister bestirred 
themselves to find other quarters. Mr Gotham 
did not care. So long as he was allowed to 
move about, and was flattered by Justin Cornellis, 
and was undisturbed in his study, he was con- 
tent. Cornellis had made himself indispensable 
to him, and Gabriel clung to him. It was in 
his nature to cling, and just now his grapple 
of the et ig msg was tenacious, and to another 
man would have been embarrassing. But Cor- 
nellis understood Gotham, or thought he did, 
and believed that by humouring his vanity and 
sloth, and by not standing in the way of his 
pleasures, he could twist him about to suit his 
own purposes. Mr Gotham now did, what he had 
said o had done, execute a will in his favour, 
leaving him his entire estate ; making him executor 
and residuary legatee as well; but he gave him 
his private instructions, which he had made the 
ex-missionary solemnly promise to execute. It 
was in keeping with the miserable vanity of 
the man that he could not endure the prospect 
that even after death his conduct should be 
known ; that people should be able to point to 
Bessie as his wife, whom he had basely deserted, 
after having deceived her; and to Richard, the 
lighthouseman, the vulgar sailor, as his son. He 
was conscious that he had behaved dishonourably, 
and he shrank from being found out, and havi 
his cowardly action published, to be commen 
on by the world. 

The destruction of Rose Cottage was complete. 
Nothing worth preservation remained. It had 
been cheaply built, the walls thin, and when 
the floors and roof fell in, the gray brick flanks 
collapsed as well, All that remained of it intact 
— the green boarded summer-house in the 
garden. 

The agent of the insurance office came to 
Hanford and inspected the ruins. Mr Cornellis 


showed him over the fallen walls, the charred 
beams, the trampled garden. He was frank. 
There had been a dinner-p that night. The 
servants had been hard-worked, and possibly 
there had been some neglect. Servants are care- 
less. He confessed that he ought to have gone 
round the house that night after all had retired, 
and seen that the fires were extinguished and 
the house locked u He had not done so, 
having a sick headache. His daughter had 
roused him about two o’clock—he could not tell 
the hour exactly, he had been too bewildered 
to look at his watch. When he came out on 
the stairhead, he saw that the staircase was on 
fire and flames rushing from the kitchen. He 
had spoken several times to the cook about 
putting the wood for the kindling of the fires 
in the oven and on the hot plate. He had 
forbidden it; but servants are not always obedient 
any more than they are prudent. As far as 
he was able to judge, the fire had originated 
in the kitchen, communicated with the pantry, 
where the paraffin oil was kept for the lamps, 
also a can of benzoline. When the oils had 
become ignited, such a volume of flame gushed 
forth that the stairs caught fire. This he sus- 
a was the explanation of the conflagration ; 
ut he was in too great alarm and excitement 
when roused to take accurate observation ; more- 
over, he had the women to look after and save. 
Every day, he felt more keenly his loss of a 
wife who would have kept the maids in order. 
A man cannot do that effectually, and a young 
girl like his daughter had not grown into the 
part of housekeeper. With great candour, he 
told the agent that it was after a disturbance 
with his maids relative to their reading novels 
in bed, and going to sleep with the benzoline 
light burning on the chair at the bed-head, close 
to the pillow, that he had doubled his insur- 
ance, and had taken the precaution to insure 
everything he possessed in the house. 

The agent questioned the cook, who admitted 
having put the sticks into the oven and on 
the hot plate, because they were damp and would 
not ignite. Anne could not remember whether 
she had left her cans of oil in the pantry or 
in the kitchen, whether they were corked or 
not. It was true that master had spoken to 
her about reading in bed a year ago, when she 
had set fire to and burnt a hole in the sheet 
by going to sleep leaving the lamp alight, and 
turning over in bed and upsetting the lamp. 

The insurance was allowed. There was no 
reason why it should not be. Not the smallest 
suspicion was aroused that the fire was occasioned 
by any other cause than the carelessness of the 
cook, who received her dismissal and a lecture 
on disobedience. Mr Cornellis refused her a 
month’s wage on the ground of her having 
set fire to the house, and the woman was so 
concerned that it had been burnt down through 
her inadvertence, that she made no demur to 
the loss of wage. 

Josephine was not present at the visit of the 
agent, but she heard about it, and heard the 
origin of the fire discussed. It was discussed 
by her father at table. She was uneasy. Not 
a word was said about his having been up and 
about after midnight. Only when she found 
that all the blame was laid on the cook and 
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Anne, did she interfere, and then she spoke to 
her father when they were alone. 

‘Papa, is not a word said about 
cleaning up the gravy with petroleum? If Anne 
did leave the can in the kitchen, you must know, 
as you used it in the dining-room. The oil 
was spilled in the pantry—there was quite a 
pond there. I trod in it.’ 

‘Was there a pond in the pantry? Then the 
had th 

ut you e 

‘I had not. I employed turpentine. I did 
not go near the pantry. 

Josephine was notj satisfied. She could not 
tell her father that she disbelieved what he said ; 
she mistrusted him. When she heard the rector 
and Mr Gotham lament the loss of his wines, 
she opened her eyes. He had no wines—a few 
dozen only in the coal-hole cupboard; he had 
no cellar. 

The fire had this effect, that it drew her mind 
away from the consideration of her own trouble. 
She knew it might also distract the rector, and 
thought that he would make no further allusion 
to it. But in this she was mistaken. He called 
at the Hall a few days after the fire, and as she 
was in the garden, went to her, and took her hand 
in his, in his kindly, fatherly way. ‘I have a 
crow to pluck with you, Josephine. I have left 
the crow unpicked for some while, but he has 
been put aside, not buried.’ 

She knew at once what he meant, and coloured, 
and sharply withdrew her hand. If she had 
trusted him and told him the truth, he would 
have been satisfied. The rector was easily satis- 
fied, because his heart went out to meet every 
one who had done wrong and frankly acknow- 
ledged the fault. But she took another course, 
a mistaken one, a course she would not have 
taken had she been in a condition to judge calmly. 
Her father’s conduct on the night of the fire 
had been so suspicious, that she was unhappy 
and cunnnitonsitta, thinking him guilty of a 
great act of dishonesty, and this made her peevish 
and jealous of interference. She dare not say 
what she thought; she dreaded lest her sus- 

icions should betray themselves, were her confi- 

ence gained by the vicar. So she armed herself 
with reserve, ‘theses her heart about with pride, 
and met his advance without cordiality. 

‘My dear Josephine,’ he said, ‘I am not satis- 
fied about two matters—your being on the sea- 
wall at midnight, and the fire following so soon 
after. I cannot shake out of my mind the 
thought that the two incidents are connected.’ 

‘I told you, rector, that they were not, when 
you made the same remark on the morning of 
the fire.’ 

‘It is strange. You were the last person up.’ 

‘Is it necessary for me to repeat the asser- 
tion, Mr Sellwood? I have already said that 
there is no connection between the two events.’ 

He shook his head. He disliked her tone. 
He looked in her face; he was displeased with 
the expression there. ‘I see, I see, it is of 
no use my speaking to you. You are in an 
— defiant mood. I only sought your 


‘You sought the good of the labourers when 
= gave them cows, and you landed them in 
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‘Only one—only one. It is my duty to try 
to do good; though, God . I make sad 
bungles in doing it. I must follow my nose, 
though it leads me to flounder in a bog. I can 
do no other.—All I wanted to say, Josephine, 
was, that if you had thrown down a match, 
or upset a lamp, or left a candle burning, so 
that the fire broke out, it is your duty to mention 
it You were up after every one else was in 
bed. Have you told your father that? If the 
fire came from the kitchen, you would have 
smelt burning wood when you went into the hall. 
Not more than two hours after you retired, the 
house was in a blaze. Have you told your father 
you were up?’ 

‘No.’ She looked down. She could not say 
that he knew it, lest the rector should ask further 
questions. 

‘Then tell him.—Look here, Josephine. Fol- 
low, as I do, the nose. The nose does not go 
far into the future ; it does not turn corners; it 
makes no convolutions. It always points straight 
at what is under the eyes. Do what is a plain 
duty, and don’t consider what is far ahead. It 
seems to me that this is a simple and direct 
obligation. Tell your father.’ 

She was silent, unable to answer. 

‘Now, Josephine,’ said the vicar, ‘I know what 
you are considering, and that is, the question 

e will ask, why you were up at midnight. Tell 
him you had gone out into the garden, and 
through the gate to the seawall. Here I arrive 
at the chief bone I have to pick with you. 
If you had said to me on that night that you 
had come out to see the full tide flowing in 
the moonlight, I would have believed you. Your 
interview with Dick Cable would in my eyes 
have been accidental. But you did not say this. 
You told me that you came there—at midnight, 
remember, when every one else at Rose Cottage 
was in bed—to give Dick a box of gilt crackers 
for his children. You held out the box, to sub- 
stantiate your story. Did you consider what this 
implied? It implied that you knew Cable was 
out at the gate at that time. You could only 
have known that by making an py em 
with him to be there; and this—really, Jose- 
phine, with the respect I have always felt for 
you, and for Dicky Cable—this is a thought 
that troubles me a great deal.’ 

‘I had made no appointment.’ 

‘I am relieved to hear you say so. Then how 
did you know he was there ?’ 

‘Because I heard him whistling on the wall 
a tune—the mermaid’s song in Oberon.’ 

‘Really, Josephine !—God forgive me! I do 
not wish to entertain evil thoughts of any one, 
least of all of you. But this is most extra- 
ordinary. I have heard of housemaids arranging 
with their swains to whistle for them when 
they are outside the back-yard—and this looks 
much like the housemaid practice exalted to 
parlour tricks.’ 

‘I am sorry you think so,’ said the girl 
haughtily. ‘I cannot help your thoughts, rector. 
It was, however, no such thing.’ 

‘I believe you. Charity hopeth all things, 
charity believeth all things) But I am puzzled, 
nevertheless.’ 

‘I will tell you how it came about,’ said Jose- 
phine after a long pause. ‘Mr Cable had learned 
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the tune from me when we were wrecked together. 
After you left us, and Aunt Judith had said good- 
night, instead of ee bed, I sat out in the 
summer-house, aa whilst there, I heard Mr 
Cable whistle the air. Then I recollected I had 
ir aside a box of crackers for his children, and 
fetched them, and took them out to him.’ 

‘It was most inconsiderate, Josephine.’ 

‘No doubt it was ; but I did not suppose you 
would have caught me.’ 

‘Whether I caught you or not is beside the 
matter. You should not do such things. You 
should think.’ 

‘I followed my nose,’ said Josephine. ‘I did 
not consider consequences. I acted on the im- 
pulse of the moment—a harmless one.’ 

‘A most improper one.’ 

‘What! To give sugar-plums to little chil- 
dren ?’ 

‘To go out in the dead of night to meet a 
single —_ to whatever class of life he may 
belong. y dear, what a pity you have no 
mother !’ 

‘Shall I ask my father to give me another ?’ 

‘Josephine, this is no joking matter. If you 
are not more considerate, you will compromise 
yourself past recovery. You may be thankful 
no one knew of this escapade except myself and 
Algernon.—Now, go and tell your father about 
it.’ 


‘He knows I was up that night ?’ 

‘What! Does he know everything ?’ 

‘No—only that I was up.’ 

‘Tell him all. Never seek to be other than 
open. I am glad you told him that. It will 
make it easier for you to tell him the whole 
truth—the rest that has been kept from him.’ 

‘No, rector,’ said Josephine impatiently; ‘I 
will tell him nothing ; I have told him nothing.’ 

‘Yet you say he knows,’ 

‘I do not say I told him. He may suspect. 
He may have seen me come in.’ 

‘No, Josephine ; he went to bed directly after 
Algy and I left, as he suffered from a bilious 
headache. I thought he was not himself that 
evening. So he was asleep long before you were 
on the seawall, and he did not wake till you 
roused him,’ 

‘Who told you that ?’ 

‘Himself. I heard him say so several times— 
to the insurance agent, for one.’ 

‘Then I will say nothing more,’ exclaimed 
Josephine, ‘Think what you will of me. I can- 
not clear myself.” She laughed bitterly. ‘I have 
a maid-servant mind. I make appointments to 


‘meet my young man on the sly after midnight ; 


I bid him whistle when he is at the trysting- 
place ; I slink out and meet him. What a pity 
you came, rector, and interfered ; we might have 
eloped together, and then been had up and 
charged with incendiarism, and sentenced to hard 
labour for seven years. What fun! I should 
have liked that amazingly—seven years taken 
care of, thought for, with no responsibilities, no 
enigmas to puzzle out, no society before which 
to wear a mask, no necessity laid on me for lies 
and dissimulation.’ 

‘Josephine! Have you lost your head?’ 

‘No, rector, except with excitement at the pros- 
pect of such blessedness as to be “in” for seven 
years. O rector! let me rob you of your watch 


and get convicted. I should dearly like it. To 
think of knowing exactly where I was, of having 
a perfect conviction that the ground under 
my feet was solid, of having all one’s world in 
sharply defined categories ; these men are warde 
and not criminals; these are criminals, my 
included—I burn down houses, you say—and 
are not warders. And this man in a black 
coat, with whiskers and white tie, is not a 
criminal nor a warder, but a chaplain. Here, 
without, no one knows who is who, and what 
is what. You, dressed as a parson, may be my 
warder ; and Richard Cable, disguised as a sailor, 
may be my chaplain ; and my father, who carried 
the gospel to the dispersed Tribes, may be a lost 
Israelite, wanting the gospel more than the rest. 
Who can tell? What am I? I do not know— 
a true girl, a liar, honourable, deceitful—a lady 
a maid-servant? I do not know myself what I 
am, much less do I know others.’ 

‘Josephine,’ said the rector gravely, ‘you are 
talking in a random manner. I sought your 
confidence, and you have refused it me. I can- 
not allow you to act as recklessly as you talk. 
I shall be forceed—what I wished to have avoided 
—to speak to Miss Judith about you.’ 

‘As you will,’ said Josephine with a sigh. ‘I 
do not wish, dear rector, to reject your offer, but 
I cannot help myself. Do you understand how 
sometimes one may be puzzling with a tangled 
skein of silk or common twine, trying to undo 
the knots and to find the end; and how that 
then, if another comes up and offers to assist you, 
you decline the help, because you are sure the 
second set of fingers will complicate the tangle 
and unravel nothing ?’ 

‘What is the skein you are engaged in bringing 
to order ?’ 

‘I do not know—my life, my ideas—the whole 
of that vast complexity, social, moral, religious, 
in which I find myself.—Now, rector, do you 
understand me ?’ 

He shook his head. ‘My dear Josephine, it 
seems to me that instead of unravelling anything, 
you are involving yourself in a tangle. As for 
the moral and religious orders 

‘There is no order in them.’ 

‘Pardon me—my office is to help’—— 

‘Excuse me, dear Mr Siliweed. No one, not 
even you, can help me. I must work out my 
puzzle for myself. Say it is not a tangle, but 
a cat’s-cradle.’ 

‘That needs two to play at it.’ 

‘Yes, but I must choose my own 

‘Let me say one word, dear Josephine, and 
that shall be my last, on this matter. You speak 
of a tangle. There always will be, there always 
must be complexity in life. At the same time, 
there is one little gold thread which, if you will 
hold and follow, will help you to unlace every 
loop, and unweave every knot, which will help 
to draw out every convolved thread, and estab- 
lish complexity where you have supposed was 
confusion. Look for the golden thread, Jose- 
phine.—Good-bye.’ 

The corners of his mouth were preggers § He 
had a kind heart. He had known the girl from 
childhood. He pitied her, and he was in serious 
alarm for her. 

‘I have muddied even this, said Josephine to 
herself. ‘I have been rude and offended him, 
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and he is kind; but he also, with his kind inten- 
tions, is always doing wrong things. It seems 
to me as if I were set a task to write a copy of 
copperplate penmanship on a sheet of blotting- 
paper. Where I want to make hair-strokes, I 
make smudges; and every flourish I attempt 
resolves itself into a shapeless blot. Now, with 
every desire to do me good, the rector will make 
matters worse ; he will tell Aunt Judith all, and 
she will to my father. So he complicates 
the tangle in which—how wrong he was !—there 
is no golden thread, only base twine and strands 
of dirty silk.’ 


THE KERMADECS. 


One of the latest British annexations—indeed, 
with the exception of Socotra, the most recent— 
is that of the Kermadec group of islands, lying 
to the north-east of New Zealand, in the direct 
route to the Friendly or Tongan group, and 
about half-way to them. The principal of the 

ip, Sunday Island, is about the same distance 
from Auckland, North Island, to the north-east 
as Norfolk Island lies to the north-west. The 
cluster is com of three islands—Raoul or 
Sunday Island; the other two, Curtis and 
Macaulay. 

The group derives its appellation from the 
French navigator Huon Kermadec, who first 
named it when on a cruise in search of La Perouse, 
in which task he was accompanied by another 
celebrated Frenchman whose name is attached to 
discoveries—namely, Entrecasteaux. 

ermadec did not take possession of them, 
regarding them as useless of themselves; but 
doubtless it is owing to their geographical position 
with regard to the British colony of New Zealand 
that our government wisely were induced to hoist 
the British flag there at last. 

Sunday Island is the 
only one inhabitable, or with any pretension to 

ing an anchorage such as it is. The other 
two are merely huge black rocks, rising pre- 
cipitously from deep water, against which the 
ocean swells are —— dashing, rendering 
landing a perfect impossibility. Their formation 
is volcanic ; and the position in which they are 
found marks the continuation of the very well- 
defined line of volcanic action, stretching all the 
way across the North and South Pacifie, from 
the volcano covering the largest area in the 
world, ‘ Kilauea,’ in the Hawaiian group, and 
passing through the Friendlies, reaches the group 
this paper describes, and thence is joined on to 
the system extending down the east coast of New 
Zealand, which was so very disastrously active 
some short time back. 

Kilauea about two ago became suddenly 
extinct ; but it is very curious and interesting to 
notice how all the recent eruptions followed 
closely on to its ceasing activity. First of all, in 
November 1885, a submarine volcano made its 
appearance in the Friendlies, and was, when the 
writer of this was in those parts, very busy form- 
ing a new island, which from last reports has now 
attained some considerable importance. Shortly 
after this occurred, the terrible convulsions of 
nature in the Tauranga district of New Zealand, 
when old Tongariro once more broke forth, cover- 


ing a large extent of beautiful country many yards | 


t of the three, the | land 


deep in boiling mud and ashes, and destroying 
two of the most valued sights of the world, the 
Pink and White Terraces of the Hot Lakes dis- 
trict. Following on to quite lately, we hear from 
the Friendly group, where the island of Nieuefou 
without warning broke out into fire and flame, 
and almost destroyed the entire plain and its 
wretched inhabitants. 

Curtis Island, one of the two smaller islands 
in the Kermadecs, is always smoking, or rather 
steaming through the fissures in its sides. Mac- 
aulay never has broken out; but Sunday, although 
possessing a name suggestive of rest, ie several 
times made genuine efforts to resume its un- 
doubted former activity. 

This island measures about fourteen miles in 
circumference, and rises pretty regularly to a 
height of about seventeen hundred feet. On the 
summit is a lake, formed in what was formerly 
an active volcanic crater. The soil, composed of 
decomposed lava and decayed vegetable matter, 
is very rich, and in most places carries consider- 
able rank vegetation. In some ep on digging 
a few feet, the earth is found to be so warm that 
it can be made available for cooking food by 
simply wrapping it in leaves and burying it after 
the fashion of a native oven. It is quite available 
for settlement, and the great wonder is, that with 
so many adventurous colonists close by or con- 
tinually passing, no one, until just before the flag 
was hoisted, attempted to claim it in fee-simple 
by occupation, when a ulator from Auckland 
in conjunction with a solitary beachcomber, who 
had been there a short time, landed some sheep 
and claimed the island. 

It has, however, been inhabited at various 
times. In old days it was very much frequented 
by whalers, who made of it a sort of ocean post- 
office, leaving letters for one another in a certain 
agreed spot, or for a visitor to convey to the main- 


The anchorage—if such it may be termed—is 
on the northern shore, and is protected in some 
small degree by a few detached islets. No 
skipper would ever make use of it but during 
the finest weather. 

Its first reported occupiers were a party of 
three American whalers, who, for some reason 
or other, took up their abode there, accompanied 
by their dark-skinned wives, whom they had 
picked up at some of the adjacent seers. They 
were said to have thriven wonderfully, and raised 
large half-easte families of handsome appearance. 
Their occupation was growing fruit and vegetables 
for barter with the whalers and other visiting- 
ships, for whom also they would catch turtle, 
which visit the island in large numbers. These 
they would detain in large rocky tanks, feeding 
them until the opportunity arrived for their dis- 

1 to calling vessels in want of fresh provisions. 
They also used for the same purpose to cure 
fish and mutton-birds, immense quantities of 
the latter visiting in the breeding season. The 
small community got on very well for about ten 

ears, when, in an unlucky moment, a Peruvian 
Lsdeapper who had been pursuing his trade 
among the islands to the north hove-to off this 
hitherto contented settlement. The ship carried 
a stolen o of some sixty unfortunate islanders, 
amongst whom some infectious disease had 


broken out. Seeing that they could never get 
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them home, to clear the ship for a new attempt, 
the wretched savages were remorselessly thrown 
on shore ina dying condition. Not one of these 
poor fellows survived ; but the fatal progress of 
the epidemic was not arrested before more than 
two-thirds of the unhappy settlers had been 
swept off by its malignity. The remainder, 
fearing the place to be permanently infected, 
left in the next ship that afforded them the 
opportunity. 

he next inhabitant was a Sydney man from 
Samoa, who was landed there with his Samoan 
wife. He had not been there long, before a sharp 
series of earthquakes and smoky manifestations 
from the adjacent Curtis Island ‘frightened him 
so much that the next ship had him for a 
passenger. 


This last was succeeded by a solitary beach- | 


comber from Lig who also made but a very 
short stay. He, however, had more reason for 
alarm than his predecessor. He had scarcely 
made himself at home, before the seismic con- 
vulsions became chronic, and the lake began to 
boil, throwing up huge columns of steam. This 
unusual phenomenon for those parts attracted 
the notice of a passing vessel, which bore down to 
investigate the matter, and being signalled, took 
the lonely man off. The writer of this paper 
met this individual some time afterwards in the 
Pacific Islands, and received from him a somewhat 
comic account of what he had gone through on 
Sunday Island. In the gravest manner possible, 
he averred that for three whole months he was 
never able to keep his feet, owing to the incessant 
shocks of earthquake throwing him down each 
time he attempted to stand upright! Continuing 
the interesting narrative, he said that during that 

riod he never cooked an ounce of food, but 
ived entirely upon the boiled fish thrown up 
on the beach at frequent intervals, done to a 
turn by the continuous submarine explosions! 
He wound up the above wonderful yarns by 
stating that his fowls—Cochin-Chinas—from, he 
thought, the enormous quantity of hot food at 
their disposal, developed such huge proportions, 
and became so weighty, that when walking, their 
footsteps made such a clatter that it was impos- 
sible to sleep until they had gone to roost. 

The Kermadecs—speaking of their value from 
a national point of view—can never be of any 
importance more than they were previous to 
annexation.’ At the same time, their possession 
by a foreign power would have been an immense 
source of irritation to New Zealand, and this fact, 
no doubt, was the reason for their being brought 
within the folds of the union-jack. 


THE BRANCHTOWN BALL 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP, I. 


‘Society is so awfully mixed now, that it’s 
really quite dreadful!’ grumbled Mrs Armitage- 
Maxwell, with the righteous wrath of a lady 
who was herself a scion of a county family and 
the widow of a colonel in the hussars. ‘You 
never know what horrid creatures you may 
meet !’ 

She had dined the preceding night at a house 
the owners of which she knew but slightly, and 


had there met and been very civil to a strange 
couple, under the impression that they were 
related to a Cabinet minister of the same name. 
This morning she had had the mortification of 
learning that she had been mistaken, and that 
they were only ‘something in the City.’ The 
colonel’s widow was suffocated with vexation 
that she had gone out of her way to be civil to 
‘people in the City. The army and the navy, 
the church and the bar, formed her social sphere, 
which found absolutely no room for commerce of 
any sort. 

She had been cross ever since. It was now 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and she was sitting 
in her drawing-room, which was a singular com- 
pound of splendour and shabbiness, and told more 
of Mrs Armitage-Maxwell’s character than the 
lady knew. As the widow of a half-pay officer, 
her means were sadly inadequate to her position 
in society ; and between the state she endeavoured 
to keep up and the grinding pressure of poverty, 
she was often at her wits’ end. The company 
present was select, though not numerous, It 
consisted of the widow's only daughter Eva, a 
sweet-faced, brown-eyed girl of twenty, who was 
stretched luxuriously in a basket-chair, reading. 

From the two large windows, draped with 
rubbishy oriental curtains, could be seen the blue 
sea, sparkling in the winter sunshine. Branch- 
town was a pleasant watering-place on the south 
coast of England. It was one of the resorts where 
half-pay oificers and spinsters of good family 
much do congregate; where exclusiveness is 
carried to the last pitch of refimement; where 
rents are moderate and houses good. In short, 
it was one of those places which seem to have 
been especially designed for such people as Mrs 
Armitage-Maxwell. 

Branchtown did not boast a garrison ; but six 
miles off, on the other side of the bay, was 
Mudport, a large naval station, where regiments 
were always quartered. Between the two ser- 
vices, the Branchtown young ladies had such 
facilities for flirtation as seldom fall to the lot of 
womankind in these islands, Pretty Eva especi- 
ally availed herself of her opportunities to the 
utmost. The only drawback, as Mrs Armitage- 
Maxwell very candidly told her daughter, was 
that not one of her admirers had any money ; 
and the widow had made up her mind that the 
girl should only marry a rich man. But how 
this was to be accomplished was somewhat of a 
problem. A London season might possibly have 
seen a coronet laid at Eva’s feet ; but her mother’s 
means did not permit her to indulge in such a 
costly expedient. There was nothing for it but 


to plod on at stupid Branchtown and trust to the 


chapter of accidents. 

‘Eva,’ began Mrs Armitage-Maxwell, with an 
air of resolution, ‘I have been thinking that we 
ought to give a dance. You have been out a great 
deal this winter, and so far we have made no 
return.’ 
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‘A dance!’ said the girl, eagerly putting down 
her book. ‘O mother, do give one! I should 
like it so much !’ 

‘Yes, it’s all very well to say “ Do give one!”’ 
returned her mother peevishly, and not very 
reasonably, since it was her own suggestion. 
‘But a dance is an awful bother, and, what’s 
worse, expense. You must have a good supper, 
and ices and champagne; and it’s no use unless 
you get the very best of everything, because 
young men are so dreadfully particular nowa- 
days, that they know at once what the champagne 
costs, and whether the sweets were made at home. 
I couldn’t give a decent dance for less than twenty 
pounds, and I haven’t got twenty pounds to 

? 


‘Then why did you tantalise me by saying any- 
thing about it?’ Eva returned, aggrieved. 

‘Listen !’ said her mother impressively. ‘I 
can’t afford it myself; but I’ve been thinking 
that if I could get two or three more of our set 
to join me, we might give a dance at the Assembly 
Rooms at infinitely less expense than here.’ 

‘I thought you hated those joint affairs, mother. 
You said, after you gave that picnic with the 
Trevelyans, that you never would do such a thing 

? 


‘I admit that was a failure. Mrs Trevelyan 
turned out most unpleasant when it came to the 
question of paying for the things. But this will 
be very different. I mean to have the thing 
properly managed, with stewards, like a public 
ball ; and as the people will pay for their tickets, 
the supper will really cost me nothing.’ 

‘But I thought you meant it to be an invitation 
affair ?’ 

‘So it will be. Trust me, Eva, I shall take care 
no outsiders get in. And I don’t see why, if the 
first is a success, we shouldn’t have a whole series 
of dances—half-a-dozen or so—before Lent.’ 

The Branchtown ladies were very strict in their 
observance of Lent. They rested then from the 
fatigues of the winter season, wore out their 
shabby old dresses, and laid in a fresh stock of 
energy in p ion for the garden-parties and 
yachting excursions of the summer campai 

Eva looked the picture of delight. ‘O mother, 
how jolly that would be! The floor at the 
Assembly Rooms is splendid ; and there are heaps 
of room for the supper and numer! And 
we can have a military band from Mudport. Oh, 
it will be delightful !’ 

‘What will be delightful?’ asked a masculine 
voice, as the housemaid opened the door and 
announced ‘Mr Fleming.’ e new-comer was a 
pleasant-looking youn fellow of four-and-twenty, 
whom one would at the very first sight set down 
as we soldier. He was, an 
in iment stationed at Mudport. rtie 
Fleming ed to gain a footing in 
Mrs Armitage-Maxwell’s house, and maintained 
it despite some discouragement from that lady. 
He was well born, but hopelessly poor; and as 
hopelessly in love with pretty Eva. But though 


nothing between the youn ople ; though now 
Bertie came forward might have justified a 
different opinion. 

The widow shook hands and proceeded to ex- 
plain her scheme, which she knew would need 
masculine co-operation to be effectively carried 
out. He listened attentively, and expressed great 
approval. In truth, he was struck by the clever- 
ness of the idea. ‘What a sharp old match-maker 
she is!’ he thought to himself. ‘She will get her 
dance, and take care to exclude all but the right 

ple, without any expense to herself at all. By 
ove! what a mother-in-law I shall have !’ 

They talked the subject over in all its bearings. 
Mrs Armitage-Maxwell was much too knowing to 
embark in any enterprise of which she had not 
ascertained the cost toa fraction beforehand. In 
addition to the financial abilities of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, she also possessed a cleverness 
in getting other people to work for her for 
nothing, which was a priceless endowment for a 
widow of limited income. The lieutenant, after 
a long stay, rose to take leave, charged with a 
sufficient number of commissions to keep him 
busy for several days. He had no resource but 
to promise to ‘see after’ everything. His hostess 
kept her eagle eye on Eva as the young ‘am 169 
shook hands, to preclude all possibility of a tender 
leave-taking, and, as the young officer left the 
room, Miss Armitage-Maxwell settled herself back 
in her creaking chair with a sigh. 

The widow sat down to her davenport to write 
a note, with her back turned towards her 
daughter. Eva hesitated a moment, and then 
stole softly to the door. The sly little puss! The 
drawing-room was on the first floor; and it was 
odd how frequently Bertie Fleming happened to 
discover that he mislaid his gloves or his 
stick, and had a long hunt for them in the hall ; 
and it was also odd how often Eva, by the merest 
accident, happened to come down-stairs while he 
was so engaged, and find him there. To-day she 
had listened attentively as he descended without 
hearing the front door close; and she knew he 
was still in the hall, looking for—his gloves. 

‘Where are you going, Eva?’ asked her mother 


sharply. 
«fo fetch my work.’ 


‘Your work can wait, was the scornful reply. - 


‘I want you to look for my address-book ; I can’t 
find it.’ 

‘I won't be a minute, mother, Eva humbly 
pleaded, still holding the handle of the door. 

But Mrs Armitage-Maxwell was deaf to the 
entreaty. ‘Come here, and help me to find my 
address-book, she reiterated in a voice her 
daughter did not dare to disobey. ‘Do you think, 
Eva, I am too blind not to know what you 
want ?” 

‘What I want, mother !’ faltered the girl, turn- 
ing crimson. 

Yes, what you want. Don’t think, you silly 
child, that you can deceive me! know per- 
fectly well that if you had your way, you would 
be philandering with Bertie Fleming in the hall. 
I wonder poy can be so insane, when you 
know he has nothing but his pay !’ 


A few days later, Branchtown ecthety was 
thrown into quite a flutter of excitement y the 


| he paid her marked attentions, her mother was 
| always careful to explain that there was really 
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appearance of a limited number of circulars of the 
form given below : 


A PRIVATE SUBSCRIPTION SOIREE 
will be held at 
THE ASSEMBLY Rooms, BRANCHTOWN, 
On Thursday, January 12, 18—. 


LADY PATRONESSES. 
Lady Borwick. 
Mrs Armitage-Maxwell. 
Mrs Meredith Neville. 
Mrs Fitzgerald. 
Mrs Owen Caxton. 


STEWARDS. 


Sir Perey Borwick, K.C.S.1L. 
Capt. Meredith Neville, 2 Bat. Fireaters. 
Major Owen Caxton, Royal Reds. 


Tickets, six shillings each, to be had at Brown’s 
Library, the Parade, on production of a voucher 
from any Lady Patroness, on or before Wednesday, 
January 11; after which date they will be seven 
shillings. Officers of either service can pay at the 
door the lower rate, on producing their visiting- 
cards. 

DANCING TO COMMENCE AT 9.30 P.M. 


It is requested that Lady Patronesses should, as 
a rule, only issue vouchers to those people on 
their visiting-list, and also to those who have had 
circulars, a list of whom is provided to each Lady 
Patroness. 
Carriages ordered at Two. 


Mrs Armitage-Maxwell’s grand idea had blos- 
somed into fruition. The other local great ladies 
had cordially welcomed the suggestion of a series 
of dances, inexpensive yet exclusive. Arrange- 
ments were at once entered into, and everything 
betokened success. - 

The sending out of the circulars was a work of 
anxious deliberation ; and the people in society 
who were safe derived great gratification from 
asking those just on the borderland, who were 
not safe, whether they had received circulars, well 
knowing they had had nothing of the kind. 
The lady patronesses were the recipients of 
innumerable calls from anxious mothers and their 
sweetly smiling daughters ; for ney who 
was anybody in Branchtown would present, 
and exclusion from the charmed circle on that 
occasion would mean social annihilation. And 
when it became known that all the circulars were 
issued, and that there was no chance of admis- 
sion for a good many people who had hitherto 
clung + gees to the hope that by great good- 
luck they might somehow get in, anathemas 
both loud and deep were heaped on the heads of 
the lady patronesses, and more than one young 
lady felt more desolate than ever did Mariana 
in the moated grange. The rule which ordains 
that, in order to render ~§ public gathering 
thoroughly enjoyable, a number of people must 
first be excluded, and thereby made miserable, 
having been complied with, those who were eli- 
gible looked forward to the event with redoubled 

leasure, from knowing that a great many of 
heir acquaintances wanted to go and couldn't. 
Mrs Armitage-Maxwell had not had such an 


opportunity of paying off old scores for man 

obody against whom she bore any grudge 
received a circular. 

A few days before the all-important evening, 
Mrs Armitage-Maxwell returned home one after- 
noon from paying a round of calls. Eva had 
stayed indoors to nurse a slight cold. 

‘I have heard such a pleasant piece of news 
this afternoon !’ announced the good lady, rustling 
into the drawing-room in her best black silk. 

‘Oh, have you? What is it?’ was the eager 
answer. 

‘The Duke of Ambleside is staying here—at 
the Pier Hotel.’ 

‘Oh, is that all?’ asked Eva, her face falling 
with disappointment. ‘I don’t see what that has 
to do with us, mother.’ 

‘Don’t you? It will have a good deal to do 
with us, if we can get him to come to our 
dance.’ 

‘Who told you he was here ?’ 

‘Mrs Fitzgerald. He came the day before 
yesterday—quite incognito; not even a servant 
with him. But of course it leaked out, as every- 
thing does here.’ 

‘The Duke of Ambleside,’ repeated Eva mus- 
ingly. ‘He’s quite an old man, isn’t he?’ 

‘Old! No; he’s quite young—not more than 
three or four and twenty. The old man was his 
uncle. He died about a year ago, and his nephew 
succeeded him. I will find it for you in the 
Peerage.’ 

Mrs Armitage-Maxwell lifted the revered volume 
from the table and opened it at the page headed 
‘ Ambleside.’ Everybody in Branchtown was con- 
nected more or less remotely with some titled 
family; and a knowledge of the Peerage was 
absolutely indispensable to all who wished to 
succeed in society there. 

‘Guy, Reginald, Peregrine de Courcy, born 
1860,’ read the widow, ‘Duke of Ambleside, 
Marquis of Borrowdale, Baron Crossfell in the 

erage of Great Britain. Unmarried.  Resi- 
| ei De Courey Castle, Cumberland ; Auchter- 
linn, Perthshire ; Polpen House, Cornwall; and 
12 Belgrave Square, London.’ 

‘I have seen De Courcy Castle, Eva. It’s a 
lovely old place.’ 

‘Is it?’ said her daughter carelessly. ‘I 
wonder that, with all these places at his disposal, 
the duke should take the trouble to come to 
Branchtown out of the season. He must find 
it very dull’ 

‘So Mrs Fitzgerald said. And we thought 
it would be only kindness to invite him to our 
dance, said Mrs Armitage-Maxwell, as if the 
~~. ee of other people were her one object 
in life. 


‘I don’t suppose he would care to come, 
mother.’ 

‘What nonsense, child! I intend he shall 
come, and see what Branchtown can boast in 
the way of beauty,’ returned the widow, with a 
significant glance at her pretty daughter. ‘And 
Eva, you must have a new dress; that one we 
decided would do again, is really not good enough. 
We will go to Madame Lloyd and see what she 
can do,’ 

‘But, mother, Madame Lloyd is so awfully 


expensive !’ 
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‘Never mind that. There is no sacrifice I 
would not make for ed good, Eva. All I ask 
in return is your obedience to my wishes.—I 
wonder what has become of Bertie Fleming?’ 
went on the widow, after a pause. ‘Now that 
he might be of some use, of course he stays 
away ! 

‘He said he might perhaps come in this after- 
noon,’ murmured Eva, bending her head over her 
crewel-work. 

Her mother eyed her searchingly. 
Eva, if he comes, there is to 
the stairs !’ 

The girl’s face-turned scarlet. 

‘And I shall be very angry if you dance often 
with him on Thursday evening,’ pursued the 
elder lady. ‘I’m surprised at you allowing him 
to dangle after you, as you do, I’m sure I 
can’t think what you see in him. He’s wretch- 
edly poor; he’s not very handsome; he’s not 
clever’—— 

‘Mr Fleming, ma’am,’ announced the maid ; 
and the faee of the mistress of the house wreathed 
itself into a charming smile. 

‘How do you do? So glad you’ve come. 
You’re the very person I wan to see,’ she 
graciously informed him. And she went on to 
explain that she wished him to call upon the 
duke at his hotel, make his acquaintance, and, 
if possible, induce him to promise to come to 
the ball. 

It must be confessed that the lieutenant did 
not feel charmed at the idea of thus touting for 
his hostess’s benefit ; but he did not dare to refuse 
his consent. 

‘It isn’t often that we get the chance of seeing 
a duke at Branchtown,’ said Eva, with a sidelong 
glance at her lover. ‘He will be quite the lion 
of the evening—if he comes.’ 

‘He must come!’ answered her mother, with 
her most fascinating smile. ‘ Positively, he must ; 
and I look to you, Mr Fleming, to secure his 
promise. Iam sure you will oblige me.’ 

When she put it in that way, of course there 
was no possibility of refusing. But Bertie’s face 
was clouded as. be went = 4 to Mudport. He 
was not too young and guileless to see through 
the wily mother’s schemes; and his heart mis- 
gave him lest the chance of a ducal coronet 
might make pretty Eva forget her suitor of less 
degree. 


mind, 
no flirting on 


THE SPHINX. 


By the ordinary traveller, the Sphinx has for long 
been looked upon -as one of the wonders of the 
world ; silently it has stood there chin-deep in 
sand, gazing with a far-away look in its eyes, 
as if it would probe the very depths of eternity. 
As one gazes up into its weather-beaten, time- 
worn face, one longs for it to be able to speak and 
tell us of its history, who formed it, and why. 
To-day, the energy of French engineers is endeay- 
ouring to solve, in part, the question. M. 
Grébaut, the present keeper of Antiquities at the 
Boulak Museum, has been struggling valiantly to 
disinter it from the sand, which has buried it 
almost to the throat. All day long, Arabs are 
employed in loading trucks with the sand, which 


they bring up in buckets to the tramway above 
them. This is not the first attempt which has 
been made to uncover this colossal monument of 
Egyptian antiquity. Thothmes IV. cleared away 
the sand ; but by the fourteenth century B.c. it 
was buried to the chin; in 1817, Signor Caviglia 


brought to light the flight of stone steps, forty feet | 


in width, described by Pliny; and in 1869, at 
the time of the opening of the Suez Canal, the 
great Sphinx was cleared of sand as far as the 
plateau upon which the paws rest. Excavations 
sothweed are in p the result of which 


will show whether the assumption, that the | 


Sphinx stands in the middle of a page amphi- 
theatre hewn by man out of living rock, be true 
or not. 

We go below the level of the present ground— 
for the steps lead down, not up to the Sphinx—to 
gaze at the battered monster, and are astonished 
at his proportions. The human-headed lion god, 
the impersonation of the sun at rest, is upwards 
of one hundred feet in height, and one hundred 
and ninety feet in length. From west to east he 
lies, in a straight line with Khafra’s Pyramid, his 
face being towards the east. His enormous paws, 
partly hollow, have been restored in Roman times, 
and are well nigh covered with the scribbles of 
Greek travellers, who, like Tom Jones and John 
Brown of these nineteenth-century days, have felt 
it incumbent upon them to leave the memorials 
of their visit behind them. In the space between 
the paws, which is thirty-five feet — and ten 
feet wide, an altar stands ; originally, there was a 


small sanctuary here, lined with votive tablets, but 


only the stela of Thothmes IV. now remains. 

Three temples ee the Sphinx—one to 
the north, dedicated to Isis, which we know, from 
an inscription, was still used in the sixth century 
B.c., as one Psametik, who was son of Uzahor, the 
son of Noferabra, was then ‘the prophet of Hor- 
makhu,’ and of Isis, queen of the Pyramids, and 
offered to them holy incense. A second stood 

the south side, wherein Osiris Sokar, the 
king of the under-world, was specially invoked by 
the a who flocked to his worship. The 
space all round here was once a vast necropolis, 
called in the hieratic writings ‘ Ro-set,’ the door 
of the death-underworld, and many strange stories 
are told of this spirit-haunted, enchanted region. 
The third temple is dedicated to Hormakhu, the 
Sphinx himself. 

The age of the Sphinx it seems impossible to 
know ; but we gather that it was standing in the 
days of Khufu, from a memorial tablet which 
speaks of the temples; for there we learn that 
‘He, the living Hor, king of the upper and lower 
country—Khufu, he, the dispenser of life, found 
sanc of the Isis, ueen of 

yramid, besides the temple of the inx, north- 
oat oe the temple and the city oe Osiris, the 
lord of the abodes of the dead. He built his 
pyramid (that of the a near the temple of 
that goddess ; and he built a temple for the king’s 
daughter Hontsen, near this temple.’ It existed, 


then, at anyrate before the days of the Pyramids | 


of Gizeh; and Maspéro thinks that if it is not 
actually prehistoric, it may, at all events, be 
looked upon as the oldest monument im ‘ancient 


<r into the breast of the inx is. the cele- 
brated stela of Thothmes IV. of the twenty-third 
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dynasty. It is fourteen feet high, and contains a 
long inscription, recounting how the king owed his 
elevation to the throne to the interference of the 
god Hormakhu on his behalf. Bas-reliefs upon 
the tablet show us the king offering incense and 
cage aes a libation to the Sphinx, with a beard 
and other divine attributes. It also relates his 
dream, wherein the god bids him dig away the 
riigsh : £On one o e days it 
when the Ling’s son Thutmes had 
journey about the time of mid-day, and had 
stretched himself to rest in the shade of this great 
god, that sleep overtook him. He dreamt in his 
slumber at the moment when the sun was at the 
zenith, and it seemed to him as though this great 
god spoke to him with his own mouth, just as a 
ather speaks to his son; addressing him thus: 
“Behold me, look at me, thou, my son Thutmes. 
I am thy father Hormakhu, Khafra, Ra, Tum. 
The kingdom shall be given to thee .... and thou 
shalt wear the white crown and the red crown” 
(that is, of Upper and Lower Egypt) “on the 
throne of the earth-god Seb, the ee amongst 
the gods. The world shall be thine in its length 
and in its breadth, as far as the light of the eye of 
the lord of the universe shines. Plenty and riches 


‘ shall be thine; the best from the interior of the 


land, and rich tributes from all nations. Long 

ears shall be granted thee as thy term of life. 

y countenance is gracious towards thee, and my 
heart clings to thee. [I will give] thee the best 
of all things. The sand of the district in which 
I have my existence has covered me up. Promise 
me ere will do what I wish in my heart: 
then s I know whether thou art my son, my 
— Go forward ; let me be united to thee. 

‘After this a awoke, and he repeated 
all these speeches], and he understood (the mean- 
ing) of the words of the god, and laid them up in 
his heart, speaking thus to himself: “I see how 


the dwellers in the temple of the city honour this | lay 


god with sacrificial gifts [without thinking of 
reeing from sand the work of the king] Khafra, 
the statue which was made to Tum-Hormakhu.”’ 

The rest of the inscription is destroyed ; and Mr 
Flinders Petrie tells us that since the last time the 
tablet was uncovered, the word Khafra has scaled 
off from the stone. At anyrate we learn from the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum that the king 
uncovered the monster image of the god, exposing 
him entirely to view, and that the inhabitants of 
Pi-usiri—the city of Osiris—(Busiris) undertook 
to be the guides for the numbers of strangers 
who then, as now, flocked to see what was even 
at that period one of the marvels of antiquity. 


A REMINISCENCE 


Ir was a bright sumny afternoon in July 1854, 
and the good ship Himalaya, not yet borne on the 
list of Her Majesty’s navy, but transport Number 
Blank, taken up from the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, in rivalry with whom no presumptuous 


' line had yet dared to compete for a share of good 


things to be found in the gorgeous East, lay far 
down stream, towards the mouth of the Mersey. 
On either side, the opposing shores reflected the 
glinting sunbeams ; while farther down the river, 
the diminutive fort at New Brighton kept watch 


and ward, in all the pride of place, as though 
deeming itself at least a match for any Russian 
cruiser which might chance to come that way. 
But the ceaseless movement and general air of 
confusion on the decks of the gallant ship pre- 
sented a marked contrast to the Sunday calm 
which reigned around, undisturbed save by the 
wash and ripple of the tide, fretting and chafing 
against the vessel’s side, or the sound of distant 
chimes borne the wings the and 
creeping wind from spire and stee ight islets 
in of haze, hand. 

Two squadrons of cavalry had embarked the 

vious afternoon ; and as soon as the ship could 

prepared for sea, she was to make the best of her 
way with her living freight to Varna, appointed 
rendezvous for the Eastern expedition. Mean- 
while, a general stowing away of War Office 
stores—to use an expression sufliciently compre- 
hensive—was going on: huge vats of saddlery, 
and cumbersome armchests addressed in gigantic 
capitals, were by degrees disappearing below ; 
ammunition was being consigned to the compara- 
tive security of the magazine; while crates and 
cases of veterinary medicine, medical comforts, 
and—mute witnesses to war’s sterner realities— 
bales of calico bandages, littered the decks, sorely 
marring the general air of smartness usually char- 
acterising the vessels of a fleet so world-renowned. 
Amid such scene of confusion—apparent rather 
than real, for there was an infinity of method 
about all that was going forward—rang out from 
time to time the sharp, quick words of command 
which soldiers so oaetie obey. In this con- 
dition of things, the deck was anything but a 
roomy or Be yom promenade, yet the officer 
in command contrived to og to and fro with 
the quartermaster-general who had superintended 
the embarkation, and who glanced now and again 
at his watch, as though impatiently ing the 
delay in clearing the ship, and cast a somewhat 
longing eye in the direction of the which 
puffing and panting alongside, would 
by-and-by convey him from these associations 
with grim-vi warfare 
home ashore. 

Two officers, whose tour of duty was completed 
earlier in the day, leaned lazily over the bi 
ship’s side, watching the blue smoke as it cur 
sluggishly upward from their cigars, and anon 
casting Soadee somewhat wistful in the direction 
of the cashire shore. Silence between them 
was ere long broken by the elder, whose tall lithe 
figure, set off to full advantage in jaunty, close- 
fitting stable jacket, betrayed the a idéal 
of a light dragoon. ‘One might t fancy 
one heard the silvery chimes of Arncliffe Min- 
ster,’ said he, reg somewhat narrowly the 
thoughtful countenance of his 
a subaltern, no small portion of w. service 
had been in the two years during which 
he had been quartered with his friend in a 
cathedral city some hundred miles away. They 
had marched, indeed, but few days previously, 
on receipt of the lon ted order directing 
them to join the combined host destined to 
bele the stubborn Black Sea stronghold of 
ry seo and not a few of the smartly turned- 
out, well set-up dragoons now thronging the 
Himalaya’s d would leave their b to 
bleach on the wind-swept heights, which this 


to the comfort of his 
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same Sunday afternoon overlooked so peacefully 
the scene of the mighty struggle to ensue. 

‘What are they doing now at Graystoke, I 
wonder ?’ rejoined the younger of the two friends, 
unconsciously chiming in with the current of the 
other’s thoughts. ‘Can’t you imagine the dear old 
place, Godolphin? Sir Henry likely enough 
indulging in forty winks in one of the big oaken 
chairs, beneath the banners and armour of departed 
heroes in the entrance hall ; while Lady Edridge 
and the young ladies have taken shelter beneath 
the umbrageous chestnuts that sweep almost level 
with the smooth velvet of the well-kept lawn.— 
Stirring times in store for us, old fellow, ere again 
we see Sir Henry, so cheerily to the fore when 
hounds are in full cry—or the pretty little draw- 
ing-room at Nuneham either,’ added he, while a 
shadow as of unavailing regret for heppy hours 
passed away, or, perchance, some subtle, dimly 
revealed foreboding of the future swept lightly 
across a brow fair and open as ever gladdened 
fond mother’s eye, or caused a tremor in young 
maiden’s breast. 

‘Come now, Clavering, confess,’ rejoined his 
companion in a tone of banter by no means 
wholly genuine—‘what would you not give to 
walk down from your old quarters to service 
in the minster this bright afternoon, and after- 
ward stroll across the Close to the Canon’s, and 
receive your cup of tea from Miss Graham’s fair 
hands, as you’ve done tolerably often these last 
two years, T'm thinking ?—Never mind, my boy ; 
there’s a good time coming when we shall all, 
continued the speaker, howbeit somewhat reck- 
less in assertion, ‘march back again to the tune 
of See the conquering Hero comes, our blushing 
honours thick upon us, and all that sort of thing, 
even more welcome than of yore at Graystoke, 
the old vicarage at Nuneham, and all the bright 
and cheery homes wherein so kindly a welcome 
has ever awaited us.’ 

Thus and thus chatted Captain Godolphin and 
his subaltern that Sunday afternoon, their hearts 
the while somewhat heavier than the light and 
airy converse which passed between them might 
betray. -In no long time, some approach to order 
having been evolved out of chaos, and the ship’s 
decks sufficiently cleared, the word to move 
slowly ahead was given ; and so the land slipped 
away quickly and quicker still, and as Old Eng- 
land sank lower on the horizon, she flashed ae 
as though in mute farewell to her defenders, the 
golden glories of the declining sun. 

Leaving the Himalaya to pursue her voyage, 
and her gallant freight to overcome as soon as 
may be the piteous results of rolling amid the 
restless waters of the ever troublous bay, let us 
briefly sketch some other scenes, widely differing, 
indeed, from those of a crowded troopship, in the 
midst of which the friends upon whose converse 
we have somewhat unceremoniously intruded, 
had passed the last two years. Arncliffe with its 
oa and narrow streets, quaintly venerable 

uildings, and winding river, was a quarter ever 
attractive to gay and gallant horsemen, who alone, 
in days whereof we write, were privileged to 
luxuriate in the manifold delights afforded to 
those whose lot was cast in such military elysium. 
Society in the city itself might possibly be 
nothing to boast of; but in the surrounding 
neighbourhood were north-country homes in 


plenty, whose doors stood open to officers from 
the barracks—cheery mansions where hospitality 
was dispensed with no niggard hand to such as 
chose to avail themselves of a welcome ever 
genial. 

The horsemen whose departure from their 
native shores we have just been permitted to wit- 
ness, arrived at Arncliffe some two years previously, 
and with commendable rapidity made themselves 
popular among its denizens by mingling freely 
in every amusement which offered itself, them- 
selves returning in amplest measure the hospi- 
talities in which they so joyously participated. 
Each season had its appropriate diversion. In the 
bright and glowing summer-tide were there not 
picnics to ivy-mantled old abbeys in wild romantic 
glens, erewhile homes of the Cistercian, who 

eheld, as in rapt gaze he watched the waters 
bubbling and sparkling among the clefts of the 
rugged rocks, strange visions of the fountain of 
life and the crystal sea? Then, again—for tennis 
and garden-parties were not yet—there was the 
mimic warfare of the cricket-field ; for others, 
boating amid all the fair leafage of June; and 
last, yet far from least, were there not the race- 
meetings, for which and for the glories of its unri- 
valled minster, the praises of Arncliffe resounded 
widely throughout the north countrie? Or was 
it the season of laden autumn, when the sweet 
incense of rich moist-smelling weeds filled the air, 
and the shade of foliage was fallen away, and the 
strong boughs alone remained to break the force 
of rude and wintry winds? Then, indeed, for 
those who loved the joyous chorus of hounds—and 
who was the horseman, dragoon or lancer, who 
did not?—here was a hunting quarter all unri- 
valled. As hoary winter drew on, and the round 
of outdoor sport and. pleasure was invaded by 
the rigour of a northern Christmas, balls in the 
county rooms, and festive dances in country- 
houses were in turn reciprocated by the courteous 
hospitality of the regimental mess. These, be it 
remembered, were days when staff-college and 
garrison instructors as yet were not, but when 
mirth and jollity ever reigned—it may have been, 
we must unwillingly admit, to the detriment of 
those professional studies in pursuit of which the 
soldier of type more modern is by no means 
suffered to be slack. 

Of all the houses in which the officers of 
Arncliffe garrison had been made welcome, few 
were more universally ge eee surely, more 
attractive—than Graystoke Priory. Even exter- 
nally, its pre-eminence was not unasserted. En- 
circled by a Yeager park, well stocked with 
game, the aisle-like avenue which formed the 
approach to the mansion was vaulted by noble 
chestunta, very models of tree loveliness. Nor 
were the inmates unworthy such surroundings. 
Fresher and more hearty than many a man of 
fifty, Sir Henry Edridge, though within measur- 
able distance of the allotted years of man, yet 
bore his age as a lusty winter, frosty but kindly. 
About y Edridge there was perhaps a some- 
thing lacking of the winning graciousness one 
might have longed for, and a thought too much 
of stateliness, at times verging even upon hauteur, 
in the greeting wherewith you were made wel- 
come to her home. Nor were such inherited 
characteristics by any means unrecognisable in 
the two fair daughters of the house, the hearty 
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frankness of the old baronet being as plainly 
reflected in the wild tongue and laughing loveli- 
ness of Mabel Edridge, as was her mother’s more 
stately reserve in the severer demeanour of her 
elder sister. Now, we may as well confess at 
once, that when Captain Godolphin gazed so wist- 
fully towards the shore from the deck of the 
outward-bound Himalaya, thoughts of Beatrice 
Edridge and of the t gulf—perchance never 
to be bridged over—which would shortly yawn 
ee them, troubled a brow not usually clouded 
care, 

But another no less happy, if less pretentious 
home, lies invitingly open to our gaze, home of 
the type ecclesiastical, such as, with its inmates, 
Anthony Trollope was wont so exquisitely to 
depict. No palace, indeed, invading whose chief 
seat another Mrs Proudie arranged diocesan detail 
or discussed clerical delinquencies with obsequious 
chaplain, but a lowlier household, which tran- 
quilly — according to season, passing and 
empe tween the quaint old vicarage at Nune- 
ham and the more dignified repose of the canon’s 
house in the trim-kept close at Arncliffe. Nune- 
ham vicarage lacked, as well it might, the green 
vistas of foliage which arched the approach to 
the adjacent priory, but for a garden which might 
rival Corisande’s in old-fashioned beauty, and 
tempt even those who most love to stand idle into 
longing to dress and keep it—as for this, what 
could compare with its smooth lawn, long straight 
walks, and wealth of scented flowers? et 
lovelier even than such wilderness of sweets was 
fair Mary Graham, full of winsome, dainty grace, 
who, motherless, reigned sole mistress of her 
father’s home, alike at Nuneham and in the 
residence beneath the hoary towers of Arncliffe 
Minster. Nor for nothing had young Willie 
Clavering gazed long and softly on vision so 
bright and fair; and three short days ere the 
route arrived, had told his love to no unwilling 
ear. And now, all bright hopes were dashed, 
and a parting comes—no sweet sorrow, pensive 
prelude of a morrow’s joy, but sudden, perhaps 
even final—bitter as only such partings can be, 
leaving nought save dear fond remembrance behind. 
Thus had her lover passed forth from the broad 
daylight of her life, whence the bloom was 
vanished and the charm; and sad indeed was 
Mary Graham’s loving heart what time the 

littering squadrons marched beneath the ancient 
arrier leading out of Arncliffe by the western 
road; self-same which, long years before, Ogle- 
thorpe’s dragoons had traversed as they pressed 
in hot pursuit of Prince Charlie’s retreating host. 

Not thus happ in his wooing, however, had 
been Arthur Tiolphin, captain of Clavering’s 
troop; and from the very day he joined, firm 
friend and trusty counsellor to his callow comrade. 
Wide, indeed, was the difference between sweet 
Mary Graham and Beatrice Edridge, proud and 
stately, as though she would die rather than yield 
the oft-sought sign of affection. At times, even 
Godolphin, fond v as he gazed on her, would 
almost be tempted to murmur : 


Fair soul, 
In your fine frame hath love no quality? 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, 
You are no maiden, but a monument. 


And then, as though chiding his own faint heart, 


would he straightway redouble attentions which 
even in happiest vein the haughty beauty seemed 
but to tolerate. Driven well-nigh to despair, a 
short while ere the route for Varna came, Godol- 
hin sought one day to draw from bright-eyed 
abel some sweet assurance of hope. 
‘Ah, Captain Godolphin, laughed the lively 
little maiden, ‘have you yet to learn that 


all hearts in love use their own tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent?’ 


A lesson, by the way, which it was more than 
suspected the young lady herself had already 
acquired, she and Jack Fanshawe, the senior 
cornet, having long been fast friends, wholly 
inseparable, in fact, on the few occasions when 
Lady Edridge could be persuaded to allow her 
youngest daughter to emerge from the seclusion 
of Graystoke. 

Meanwhile, how had it fared with the light- 
hearted horsemen whose gay and rollicking guest- 
nights had, such a short while ago, roused mid- 
night echoes in Arncliffe barrack square? One 
evening about a fortnight subsequent to the sail- 
ing of the Himalaya, two young cavalry officers 
— down from beneath the arches of the 

acca upon such a scene of busy life as, in days 
when yet the Suez Canal was not, the grand 
harbour of Valetta rarely enough offered to those 
few unlucky men, alternately baked and devoured 
by mosquitoes, whom duty at such season ordi- 
narily chained to the spot. —— steamers, laden 
with horse, foot, and artillery, lay alongside the 
quays; and hither and thither swiftly flitted 
brightly painted little boats, bearing from ship 
to shore those who, like our Arncliffe friends— 
for such they were—sought for letters from home, 
or, each after his kind, amusement wherewith to 
vary the unaccustomed monotony of life at sea. 

‘So you’ve actually heard from Mary Graham— 
lucky dog!’ said Godolphin, as, seated on the 
low sill of one of the archways, he watched his 
younger comrade eagerly devouring the contents 
of a letter whose neatly formed, closely crossed 
handwriting sufficiently betrayed the sex of the 
fair correspondent. ‘How awfully good of her 
not to forget the Marseille mail,’ added he— 
‘She doesn’t chance to say anything about the 
sg at Graystoke?’—aiter a pause, inquir- 


in 

Pail well,’ replied the other.—‘ And listen to 
this, Godolphin ; here’s something intended, no 
doubt, for your special benefit : “Nor, I sincerely 
believe, is the weary burden of absent hours 
borne by me alone; I think, nay, am sure that 
Beatrice has already discovered that there’s no 
living now if Bertram (in the shape of Captain 
Godolphin) be away.”’ 

Cold comfort, after all; still, a straw, at which 
a drowning man with agonising grasp might 
clutch, and cherished accordingly. 

Nor, indeed, had things gone merrily as afore- 
time with the two fair sisters at Graystoke, 
but all sweet sounds of life seemed somehow 
out of tune and jangled. That which ever present 
may be lightly esteemed, becomes ofttimes, in 
absence, as yellow, glittering, precious gold ; and 
so had it proved to Beatrice Edridge; while to 
bright little Mab, without Jack Fanshawe to flout 


and coax by turns, the times seemed sorely out of a 
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joint. Mary Graham was away with her father 
in residence at Arncliffe ; and when dark thoughts, 
heavy faced and threatening in their presages, 
chanced to cross her mind, the old man would 
gently chide, reminding her how sure is death 
to all alike, to those that stay and those that 
roam; and so would she pray more earnestly for 
return of gentle peace and fair prosperous days. 

Thus slowly summer passed away, and the 
golden harvest-time with its sunburnt sicklemen ; 
and autumn was just commencing, when, from 
spire and steeple, joy-bells clashed a very babel of 
melodious sound, proclaiming how, on the ensan- 
guined field of Balaklava, the thin red line had 
triumphed as of yore over serried hosts of Cos- 
sack and by-and-by, came, 
needs must, uel to every victory, rolls 
killed and wounded and the wrinkled od front 
of war was grimly ised in many a sorrowing 
home, ng or brother henceforth 
be but some fond record on the table of the 
memory. And ere long there was bruited abroad 
a rumour, vague at first and hard to realise. It 
was impossible, men said, that the very flower of 
England’s chivalry could have been launched in 
unavailing onslaught against outflanking tiers of 
hostile guns. Yet, alas! where now were those 
smart and rollicking dragoons who, but the other 
day passed full of life with stride so resonant, 
about the narrow old streets of Arncliffe, each one 
cynosure of many an admiring eye? And so, once 
more, fresh lists of killed and wounded, scanned 
with intensity of trembling anxiety, such as mere 
words might never describe, alike in the calm 
serenity of the close and amid the luxurious 
ea of Graystoke Priory. 

he worst at anyrate had not happened ; 

the list of killed contained the names of none 
of their friends; but under the heading 
‘Wounded severely’ were returned the names 
of both Captain Godolphin - and Lieutenant 
Clavering. Sorely grieved was little Mab, for 
both were prime favourites with her; still, if 
truth be told, her heart gave a big bound when 
she found how Jack Fanshawe had ridden back 
safe and sound with the shattered remnant of 
the gallant Six Hundred. To Beatrice Edridge 
in this time of her tribulation, pride was 
but as the staff of a bruised reed on which to 
lean; and so in these days, oftener than ever, 
would she be found in the close, seeking such 
healing balm of sympathy as Mary Graham could 
spare in her own sore trouble. Ere long came 
tidings of the sufferers; and a few lines which 
“ome Clavering managed to scrawl from the 

ospital at Scutari served somewhat to abate her 
sickening anxiety, assuring her how he was to be 
sent, as soon as he could be moved, to Malta, and 
so by easy stages home again once more. His 
captain, he said, had lost an arm, but otherwise 
was doing well. And no long time after, from 
Malta came tidings still more brightly written 
and hopeful, telling her of anticipated happiness 
in reunion, and how all his remembrance lay in 
Arnclifie with his joy. And then—a pause, and 
then a blow, swift, and wholly unexpected, a 
gourd in one moment blasted, a full cistern 
broken. A ruptured blood-vessel, the doctors 
said, had been the cause. 


these days in which I write, and a new generation 
has grown up, sometimes marvelling for what pur- 


was made such waste of and treasure. © 


Se not the White Czar’s constant plans, men say, 
if they appear awhile to be laid aside, ever taken 
up again as opportunity offers, and carried on, 
just as some pattern in fair embroidery, wherein 
is inserted here a flower, there a leaf, ever fol- 
lowing a pre-arranged and well-ordered design, 
is from time to time resumed? Nor are these 
the only changes which have accompanied the 
march of Time’s inaudible foot, for Colonel and 
Mrs Godolphin now reign at Graystoke Priory, 
her husband having long ago left the army ; 
and youthful voices ring once more among the 
timbers of the old Hall, and childish eyes gaze 
wonderingly at the gay pennons and strange men 
in armour who stand around; moreover, Beatrice 
is just now abundantly happy, in that her sister 
is close to her, for Colonel Fanshawe commands 
the regiment at present quartered in Arncliffe 
barracks. 


Of all the Sisters in that far-away South African 
home, who bears with such infinite patience the 
manifold shortcomings and naughtinesses of the 
little black children, as Sister Mary? or who 
rewards their feeble endeavours to be good with 
such concord of sweet sounds that the very air 
becomes murmurous with melody? And yet 
sometimes, in spite of firm resolve, memories of 
the past rush in upon her like a flood, and stifled 
sorrow and yearnings after what might have 
been, are roused anew by the very outpouring of 
harmony ; lingering echoes, prenines of some 
anthem heard long ago in the happy days, the 
echoes of which still vibrate thomae the arches 
of Arncliffe Minster. 


AMUSING METAPHORS. 


Aw Englishman once asked a son of Erin if the 
roads in Ireland were good. Pat replied: ‘Yes ; 
they are so fine, that I wonder you do not import 
some of them into England. Let me see—there’s 
the road to love, strewed with roses; to matri- 
mony, through nettles; to honour, through the 
camp; to prison, through the law; and to the 
undertaker’s, through physic.’—‘Have you any 
road to preferment?’ asked the Englishman. 
‘Yes, faith, we have; but that is the dirtiest 
road in the kingdom.’ 

The answer of Apollonius to Vespasian is 
not without humour and instruction. Vespasian 
asked him: ‘ What caused Nero’s overthrow?’ He 
answered : ‘Nero could touch and tune the harp 
well; but in government, sometimes he used to 
wind the pins too high, sometimes to let them 
down too low.’ And certain it is that nothin 
destroys authority so much as the unequal an 
untimely puennanee of power pressed too far 
and relaxed too much, 

George Stephenson was once asked by a scien- 
tific lady what he considered the most powerful 
force in nature. ‘Oh,’ said he in a gallant spirit, 
‘I will soon answer that question: it is the eye 
of the woman for the man who loves her; for 
if a woman look with affection on a young man, 
and he should go to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, the hassilestion of that look will bring 


tb, Long years roll between the Crimean war and 
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him back, There is no other force in nature 
that could do that.’ 

* Equally ready with a similitude was the negro 
who, when giving evidence in court, was asked 
about the honesty of a neighbour. ‘I know 
nothing against him,’ was the reply; ‘but if I 
was a chicken, I would roost high when he was 

ing around.’ 

A thoughtful writer describes one-eyed travel- 
lers, who see a great deal of some icular 
class of objects and are blind to all others, and 
adds: ‘The Irish jaunting car, in which the 
passengers sit back to back, is a sort of type of 
what s many tourists in Ireland. ch 
sees a great deal, and reports faithfully what he 
has seen on one side of the road, and the other 
on the other. One will have seen all that is 
green, and the other, all that is orange.’ 

‘A cunning knave can form no notion of a 
nobler nature,’ says the same writer. ‘He is 
like the goats on Robinson Crusoe’s island, which 
saw clearly everything below them, but very 
imperfectly what was above them ; so that Robin- 
son could never get at them from the valleys ; 
but when he came upon them from the hilltop, 
he took them quite by surprise.’ 

Ridicule, says a German critic, is like a blow 
with the fist; wit, like the prick of a needle; 
irony, like the sting of a thorn; and humour, 
the plaster which heals all these wounds. All 
of these qualities may be found in some meta- 


ors. 

Man is said to be an animal that has a mania 
for getting up societies and making himself presi- 
dent. If the presidency has been already claimed, 
he contents himself with the position of treasurer. 
In a cynical old bachelor’s opinion, ideas are 
like beards—men only get them when they are 
grown up, and women never have any. It was 
probably another old bachelor who said : ‘ Nature 
shudders when she sees a woman throw a stone ; 
but when a woman attempts to split wood, 
nature covers her head and retires to a dark 
and mouldering cave in temporary despair.” A 
spinster says old bachelors are frozen-out old 
gardeners in the flower-bed of love. 

To say that a coquette is a rosebush from 
which each young beau plucks a leaf, and the 
thorns are left for the husband, is not very com- 
plimentary. Compliments are the coin that 
people pay a man to his face; sarcasm, what 
they pay him out with behind his back. 

A farmer said: ‘One thing I don’t like about 
city folks—they be either so stuck up that yer 
can’t reach ’em with a haystack pole, or so blamed 
friendly that they forget to pay their board.’ 

A rural poet said of his lady-love: ‘She is 
graceful as a water-lily, while her breath is like 
an armful of clover.” An American poet wrote 
a eulogy of Washington, whose glorious life 
should compose a volume as Alps immortal, spot- 
less as its snows. The stars should be its types, 
its press the age, the earth its binding, and the 
sky its page. uly, some American poets go in 
for marvels of metaphor. 

The Chinese call overdoing a thing, a hunch- 
back making a bow. When a man values himself 
overmuch, they compare him to a rat falling into 
a scale and weighing itself. 

A fanatical Sabbatarian writes: ‘The Sunday 
newspaper is a crayfish in the dikes of misrule, 


a crayfish that undermines the banks, behind 
which the racecourses, the theatres, the saloons, 
the gambling dens, &c., are roaring for exit.’ 
Another newspaper described a fire by saying 
that the red flames danced in the heavens, and 
flung their fiery arms about like a black funeral 
pall, until Sam Jones got on the roof and doused 
them out with a pail of water. 

Gordon Cumming likened an African jungle 
to a forest of fishhooks relieved by an occasional 

h of 

*You look,’ said an Irishman to a a haggard 
smoker, ‘as if you had got out of your grave 
to light your cigar, and couldn’t find your way 
back again.’ 

A schoolmaster describing a money-lender, 
says: ‘He serves you in the present tense, 
lends you in the conditional mood, keeps you 
in the subjunctive, and ruins you in the future.’ 
A close observer of human nature remarks: 
‘Time marches on with the slow, measured tread 
of the man working by the day.” A French 
author is charged with the prediction that France 
will throw herself into the arms of the liberating 
sword. This is not quite so bad as the Demo- 
erat’s speech: ‘We will burn our ships, and 
with every sail unfurled, steer boldly out into 
the ocean of freedom !’ 

A clergyman on board a ship began a sermon 
in the following manner: ‘Dear friends, I shall 
embark my exhortation on the barge of my lips, 
in order to cross the stormy ocean of your atten- 
tion, and in hope of arriving safely at the port 
of your ears.’ 

A learned counsellor, in the middle of an 
affecting appeal in court on a slander suit, treated 
his hearers to the following flight of genius: 
‘Slander, gentlemen, like a boa-constrictor of 
gigantic size and immeasurable proportions, wraps 
the coil of its unwieldy body about its unfortu- 
nate victim, and heedless of the shrieks of agony 
that come from the uttermost depths of its 
victim’s soul—loud and verberating as the night- 
thunder that rolls in the heavens—it finally 
breaks its unlucky neck upon the iron wheel 
of public opinion, forcing him first to despera- 
tion, then to madness, and finally crushing him 
in the hideous jaws of mortal death.’ 

A young American lawyer employed to defend 
a culprit charged with stealing a pig, resolved 
to convince the court that he was born to shine. 
Accordingly, he proceeded to deliver the following 
brilliant exordium: ‘May it please the court 
and gentlemen of the jury, while Europe is 
bathed in blood ; while classic Greece is struggling 
for her rights and liberties, and —— the 
unhallowed altars of the bearded Infidels to dust 
while America shines forth the brightest orb in 
the political sky—I, with due diffidence, rise to 
defend the cause of this humble hog-thief.’ 

‘Pray, my lord,’ said a gentleman to a late 
respected and rather whimsical judge, ‘what is 
the difference between law and ey courts ?’— 
‘Very little in the end, replied his a 
‘they only differ as far as time is concerned. At 
common law, you are done for at once ; in equity, 
you are not so easily disposed of. The former 
is a bullet, which is instantaneously and charm- 
ingly effective; the latter is an angler’s hook, 
which plays with its victim before it kills it. 
The one is prussic acid, the other laudanum.’ 
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A curious metaphor was used by the orator 
who proposed to grasp a ray of light from the 
great orb of day, spin it into threads of gold, 
and with them weave a shroud in which to wrap 
the whirlwind which dies upon the bosom of 
the west. A writer remarks, we are afraid the 
machinery will break down before the fabric 
can get through the loom. 

But the following piece of soul-stirring elo- 
quence equals ie in the way of amusing 
metaphors. Colonel Zell, at the time when Grant 
was up for the Presidency, and when the Demo- 
cratic watchword was, ‘Anything to beat Grant,’ 
was addressing an enthusiastic meeting of Repub- 
licans, when a Democrat sung out: ‘It’s easy 
talkin’, colonel; but we’ll show you somethin 
next fall.’ The colonel was a great admirer o 
Grant. He at once wheeled about, and with 
uplifted hands, hair bristling, and eyes flashing 
fire, cried out: ‘Build a worm-fence round a 
winter supply of summer weather; catch a 
thunderbolt in a bladder; break a hurricane 
to harness; hang out the ocean on a grape-vine 
to dry; but never, sir, never for a moment 
_ yourself with the idea that you can beat 

rant. 


A ‘TARIFF’ OF THE FLEET PRISON. 


The abuses which existed in the old Fleet 
Prison of London are known to most of us—the 
practice of horrible cruelties at first, and of gross 
extortions lateron. A capital picture of the latter 
evils is sketched in a work published in 1749, 
entitled the Humours of the Fleet. The author 
was himself a debtor incarcerated in the prison, 
the aspect of which was, he tells us, uninviting 
enough to the newly arrived spendthrift, who 
had probably, till then, passed his life in the 
lap of luxury. Various officials stepped for- 
ward to greet him, and hint that a ‘tip’ would 
secure all necessary comforts; but after giving 
it, the new-comer quickly discovered that it would 
not produce all that was promised. For really 
‘comfortable apartments,’ another ‘fee’ had to 
be given to this man and to that man, till, before 
settling down, the prisoner had parted with at 
least a five-pound note. Early in the seventeenth 
century, however, when the Star Chamber and 
other similar courts began to fill the Fleet with 
state prisoners, the fees to be paid by inmates and 
the provision to be made for them were ordered 
by government; and a very curious ‘tariff’ of 
the prison exists amongst the state papers for the 
reign of James I. The scale drawn up was vari- 
able according to the social status of the prisoner. 
‘ At his first coming into prison,’ a ‘yeoman’ paid 
to the warden, £1, 13s. 4d.; for his ‘ weeklie 
commons,’ 5s.; and for his chamber, 2s. 4d. A 
gentleman on entering paid £3, 6s. 8d., and 10s. 
a week for his board. His chamber, ‘lying two 
in a bedd, like prisoners,’ 2s. 4d. A proviso with 
regard to this fatter arrangement shows the root 
of the evil, which afterwards developed so promi- 
nently in the ‘tip’ system. ‘If, says the tariff, 
‘he will have a chaumber for himselfe alone, 
then he is to agree with the warden. Of the 
better-class rooms, there were some at 3s. 4d., 5s. 
6s., 128, 13s. 4d, and 20s week. If 
the new arrival was a ‘knight,’ his entrance fee 
to the warden was £5, and the cost of his board 


18s. a week. His chamber, 10s. a week, ‘unlesse 
he agree with the warden.’ A noble prisoner was 


a source of considerable profit to the officials: a_ 


baron’s fee to the warden was £10, and an ear!’s 
£15; for ‘commons,’ the former paid 18s, 6d. a 
week, and the latter £2, 3s. 4d.—rather a large 
difference. The omission from the tariff of terms 
for dukes, marquises, and viscounts is singular. 
Surely the Fleet sometimes opened its doors to 
such grades of nobility. The meals provided 
lacked nothing in respect of quantity—as to 
uality of course we cannot now speak—but 
they only came twice a day—dinner and supper. 
Breakfast was presumably an ‘extra.’ For dinner, 
‘knightes and gentilmen all at a table’ had boiled 
beef, boiled leg of mutton, roast beef, a joint 
of roast veal, a pullet, and a tart. For —_ 
‘neates feete,’ sliced beef, roast mutton, a pullet, 
and a rabbit. So far as eating went, knights and 
gentlemen shared alike; but the superior rank 
of the former was respected in drinking; each 
knight had a pint of wine to a meal; whilst 
three gentlemen had to make that quantity do 
between them. Of the noblemen’s menu we have 
no details. 


HIC JACET AMOR. 


Harp by the spot it lies where all ways meet 
That lead to happiness or misery, 
Within the shadow of a cypress tree 
Embowered in fragrant flowers, Death’s cool retreat, 
And all untrodden by the noisy feet 
Of youths and maidens, who with careless glee 
Trip o’er the green of life right merrily, 
And dream not love’s sweet dream, so sad and sweet ! 


For him they never knew, gay giddy throng, 

And heedless of this tombstone, old and cold, 

So deep in shadow, and o’ergrown with mould! 
Warm was this shepherd’s heart ; sweet was his song— 
It filled the woods with music all day long— 

Who now lies here, and thus his tale is told. 


Il. 


O mother Earth, to him who cradled lies 

For ever on thy breast, be gentle now ! 

And breathe, ye winds, soft lullabies and low, 
Yet wake no echoes with your mournful sighs ! 
And while the sorrow of the silent skies 

Distils in dew upon Hate’s fallen foe, 

Go, mourn, ye maidens! noise abroad your woe, 
And fill the empty fields with wailing cries, 


For Love is dead! by cruel maidens slain, 

Who took his glorious all, then, sated, threw 

The gift away. He nought of vengeance knew, 
Nor to his brother-shepherds did complain, 

But grew more silent, slowly passed away, 

And sleepeth here until the judgment day. 
Bertram Romitty. 
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